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ing patronage but only to the growing practice of private
Members of Parliament being consulted about the filling of
vacancies. A Member tended to be judged by his success in
getting jobs for constituents. Sir William Hayter, who was
"Patronage Secretary" from 1850 to 1858, once boasted in a
speech in his constituency that he had been a good representa-
tive of his constituents because he had found jobs for 300 of
them.3 "Certain Members/* complained the Duke of Welling-
ton in a letter to Sir Robert Peel when he was Prime Minister,
"claim a right to dispose of everything that falls within the
town or county which they represent, and this . . . whether
they support [us] upon every occasion, or now and then, or
when not required, or entirely oppose us."4 Wellington's
point was not that patronage was wrong but that it was be-
coming necessary for the Government to meet the wishes of
Members of Parliament who could not even be relied on to
support the Government.
Yet at the time of Wellington's complaint, the grosser
forms of patronage were beginning to disappear. The pioneer
in this respect seems to have been Sir James Graham, who was
First Lord of the Admiralty in Lord Grey's Whig Ministry
(1831-1834). On September 25, 1832, Graham wrote to a
Member of Parliament:
You cannot doubt my sincere and anxious wish to do every-
thing fairly within my power to uphold your interest, and
to give you efficient assistance and support. But I am not
at liberty to set aside professional claims on account of
political differences. In rny opinion the Government is
best served, and its real interests best supported, by perfect
fairness and strict impartiality in the distribution of profes-
sional rewards. All promotion in the Dockyard will hence-
forth be given as the reward of merit....
3 Hansard, jrd series, Vol. 195, Col. 483.
4 Parker, C. SM Sir Robert Peel, from bis Private Papers, Mtirray
(London), 1891, Vol. II, p. 140.